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ABSTRACT * . . 

"this stiidy. assesses the adeguacy of Florida's tax 
struciure to aeet future deiands for government vser^ices through an 
analysis of Florida's larjor revenue sources {sales tax, gasoline tax, 
beverage tax and licenses, lo^or vehicle licenses, rVcih^^g tax, and 
cigarette tax) to determine their stability and growth 
characteristics. The analysis involved leasureient o^ changes in 
revenue collections and their relationsl^ip to. changes in incoie, • 
changes, in population, and changes in prices. Here specif icallj, the 
analysis involved: measureient of the selected changes over tiie to 
determine the^r long-ruh average effect 'an revenues; estiiates of the 
short- run response of revenues to the selected changes; and an 
analysis of growth and. predictability of each revenue source. 
Findings of the study indicate a lajor part of Florida's" revenues are 
structurally inadeguate to deal with tfie present and future needs of 
the statey If population growth or inflation continues, as is 
coiaonly assuaed, the state yill be faped periodically with revenue 
shortages. Even if pric4 stability is achieved and ecionoiic 
P9Pulatioiu:growth are slower than expected^ these sources cannot be 
expected to . provide stable revenues* (Author/JG) 
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' PART I: OVERVIEW 

Introduction , 

— f 'A 

A^^ri tical problem facing statQ goverrm^nts in recent years has been the 



inability of state revenue structures to provide the necessary resources, 
to expand state funded programs during periods of growth and maintain 
revenue levels during periods of inflation and contraction. In most 
cases the failure of sfate revenue structures to r^pond adequately to 
state eoonomic conditi^s has piinduc^d requirements for additional '. ' 
t4xes, increases^in tax>ates, and expansion of established tax bases/ 
Associated with this method of adjusting revenues is the fact that these 
decisions must be «ade in a' political context, and in many cases lead to 
changes which reflect the interest of particular §roups with limited 
consideration for their economic consequences. 



One of ^he, major reasons for the present fiscal (Crisis faced by several * 
states IS, the recent change in population miration. p'attetljs. ^ra- * 
ciitionally, agricultural, states, particularly those located in the 
South, have experieiicecT slow growth! This' has Jieen.due in part to^ 
population migration from these areas .to the industrialized regions of • ' 
the country. In, recent years, however, there has been a reversal in 'the . 
population migration patterns;. Those states which *have traditionally 
had a sloW rate of growth or even lost population, are presently, experiencing 
rapid growth in population at the expanse of the industrialized regions,., 
and (^re also undergQing rapid economic development, 

For those states whiCK have traditionally experienced slow gro^h, it 
has .-been .desirable in the past to ijiplement tax policies, .designed tf> 
provide stable revenues, since the need to expand state p'rograms has' 
been minimal. Consequently, mo.st of tfese states have atterrpted tov 



establish and mayitain tax structures cagjfcjDle of sippotting relatively 
• fixed, volumes and Equality of government services. In l^ec^nt- times, • ^ 

however* rapid population and econcnnic growth have bi^en acconpanied by 

substantial increases in the demand for government services. This 
.situation, in turn, has produced pressure to j;^ise revenues which in * 

many cases exceed the revenue generating capabilities of the existing 

tax system<r! , . . 

The diesire to establish and maintai^ stable tax structures fey slow 
growing states in the past has also been justified by the fact that 
states have<not been expected to use fiscal policy as a means of 
regulating the 'economy. -Since the 1930' s the^ function of regulating the 
economy through fiscal policy/ ha^ been relegated almost exclusively tQ- 
the federal government/ Therefore, states have commonly viewed their 
tax systems as mechanisms for collecting revenues^ ^without 'much con^Qj^ 
for the distributive, stAilizing' and stimulating effects which taxg^ 
have on economic activity. * ^ . ' 

. • -\ ' • 

The passive- regulatory role assumed by the Sta|:es in, the past has ' 

changed recently *\ The relative economic stability experienced Jby the* 

. , • ' . / ^ 1 

country in the decades immediately after* the 1940 's has been'^disrupt;ed 
in, recent years by pronbunced fluctuations vrtiich have prochiced unprecedented 
conditions cJf ;hig^ unemployment accompanied by -high rates of inflatiofi^ ( 
V[\e tendency of the .federal government^ to assign greater priority to ^ 
price stability has reduced thfe compatibility of "^state and national 
econcinic goals,^ Fa<;:ed with high levels of unenployment , ,'SOTjp ^ates 
have been gradually assuming thi^ respons-ibility for solving fthis^ problem. 
This, has been p'articularly true in tjiolpe states v^ere the rate of unemplx>yment 
exceeds the national average. . . ' ^ O 



Those states that are facing rapid growth and those that dre at tempt alig 
to^.ule fiscal .policy to stabilize theii* economy require tax structures 
capable of ' responding vigorously to changes in the economy . Purthprmore , 
fa^t growing states require tax systems which can benefit from population 
\ grovrth vrtiile at the s)^e time maintaining ^ stable relationship with ' 
respect to pric6 changes, * - ' 

i 

■ 

Purpose and Scope pf the* Study ^ 



The purpose of the 'study Was to assjsss the adequacy »f Florida's tax 
structure to jnfeet future d^emands for government services. Thjis was 



undertaken . through an analysis t)f Florida's major revenue ^sources to 
determine their stability a)pd growth characteristics. Hiese revenue 
sources, which account for 1^ percent of alj^ .state revenues, are the 
'Sales tax, gaspline tax, beverage tax' and licenses, motor vehicle 
, licenses, racing tax, and cigarette tax. The recently ejiacted corporation 

income tax is not included because its short history all|)ws only limited 

» j ^ 

data for^ analysis. . * . ^ , 

The analysis focuses on the years Ih^om 1-960 through, l975| a period of 

both contfdction and expansion, of both price stability!;knd rapid 
^ . ' • ^ r' ^ • ' 

inflation. TUese diverse economic conditions 'contribute to thef'analysis 
by providing , a fai^r test of the performance of the reverafe sources. • 

The method of analysis invoIve,d*he measurement of change! revenue 
collections and their relationships to changes income^ (iised as an- 
indicator of. the state of the ecoipmy), changes- in population, and 
^ changes in prices ^ (as indicated by changes in ^he consumer j^rice index), 
fl^c^verall^alysis invcdved the following: (1) a measur(|nfent of the ' 
y^Clected ch^ges ovei* time to determine the long-run averag^ response of 



*T3ie revenues to 'the changes; (2) estimates of immediate, or 'short- run. 
responses of the reveniies to the. changes; and (3) an analysis of growth 
and predictability of each^'source. A detailed discussion of the data, 
underlying assuny)tions and statistical methods and %ndings is provided 
it 'Part II of this paper. , , ' , [ 



Svsmaicy of Findings ^ i * . r ' 

. »" ' ' - . • 

Florida's revenue system, wh©*ucompared with cri^teriaf appropriate for 
fast growing state?, prtesents several* limiitations- In order to resporld 
vigorously ito changes "in the economy, tax revenues must' increase vrfien 
income increases; with the revenue increases at leas€ proportional to 
the ^increase^n income, 6hly three of the. taxes s.tudied showed a ' 
significant p^'el at iOn^'ip to changes in inccmie. These were the sales 
tax> the gasoline tax, and the beverage tax. In all cases the relationship 
was proportional, meaning that jgi one pei'cent increase in. income produced 
an increase iri reyenue of approximately one percent. 

A second criterion appropriate for a fast growing state is that growth' 
in population sljould produce .commensurate grbwth (propxDi^tional or greater) 
in Revenue. Of the ^^es studied, only the racing tax showed.a* significant 
•relationship to population growth. .In this case a one percent increase 
population yielded^an increase in revenue ctf approxima^el^T* 1 perceijt^^ 

.The third criterion Is' that the relationship between price ch^ges and 

reveiiye changes should b^ stable. Three of the taxes examined shoWd a T** 

sig^iificant relationship between price changes and revenues^ These were 

the males, tax, the gasoline tax, and the beverage tax.. Irrtdri-eft^es'the 

relktionship'was negatlvteT meaning that an increase in. prices (i.e;,', • * 

♦ 

inflation) led to a decrease in revenues, ' . * - - 

/ ' - ' ♦ 



^ As a result of .the relationships described, above ^ real per capita revemies 
to the state from tKe sources analyzed^ave sh^wn .a decrease over the 
/past few years. Between 1973 and 1975 tax receipts, measured in 1967 ^ 
dollars, declined as follows: sales'tax $12.3, cigarettfe tax"$2.4, 
beverage tax and licenses $2.i; motor vehicle^ licensee $1.6, racing tax 
$.6, and gksoline tax $6.5. per capita collections for the racijig ' 

tax and the gasoline tax in 1975 were below the levels of 1960. 

% . ■■ 

Conclusio ns . * / , 

From the results obtained in this study, it- appears that a major, portion 
ctf state revenues in^Flori<iM aje stlicturally inadequate to deal with 
the pre^nt and future needs of the -state. If population growth ^(J/or 
inflation continues, as it is coimnonly a^suned, the state will be faced 
petiodically with revenue shortages. EVen if price stability is achieved 
and econonic and population growth are slower than expected, these • ■ 
sources cannot be expected to /provide stable revepue^. v 

The practice of reacting to revenue criids b);^i^iipulating the^ates and - - 
bases of the "existing revenue sources is 'both short-sighted and inefficient 
New taxes capable bt reacting to population growth are badly needed- in . 
•the -systan. These taxes woijld have to be sensitive, to changes in the 
economy .in order to benefit from growth and to .act as Stabilizers', 
niese taxes would also have to be efficient. . Finely, they .would have 
to be able to provide some equity -to offset a predominantly regressive 
tax. structure. This last issue, which h^s. been neglected in this paper, 
should^mjvixie enough justification for the use of alternative revenue ' 
sources. . ) * ' . ^ * 



^ PART II: TECHNICAL PR£SE^^^^TI(^^ i 

• ; \ . . ; 

The rate of growth in the State Qf Florida during the last ^cades has 

^ ' * r 

been substantial. ^ In -the period I960 through 1975 the population of the 
'state grew 71.3 'pQcent-- from 4.9 million to 8.4 million resic 
Personal inccmie, measured in real terms increased during tlfe'^ame 
period frcxn $1D.9 billionto $28.6 billion--an increase of 160.3 pert^rtt. 

Between 195? and 197,5 "^ax- revenues in Plofida as a .percent of^pqrsonal 
income increased from 9.2 percent to 9. 52 -percent, the lowest increase 
in' the nation. ^In 1953 state ^reyfenues as a percent of personal income 
were 21 percent higher than. the average for other states. In 1975 this 
index wa^ Sp.l percent of the national average. Du^ing^ this periOjd' * 

■ f . ■ . ^ . • 

state revenues as a percent of per^diial income increased' 56. 9\percerit 
for the entire country, and 3Q percent for the Southeast region. Growth 
in this category for Florida was 3.5 percent. In terms of per capita 
state ^d local tax revenues, Florida fell from 101.5 percent of the 
natitonal average to 77.1' percent. ' . \ ' . 

On the aggregate',, the burden ©^taxation for Florida residents has 
•rj^mained* relatively constant over the last two decades, a period m^od 
by substantial/ increases in, state tax burdens for the- rest 'of the. 
nation. In order to maif^ain this situation^ "however, the 5t^e has 
been forced repeatedly to increase the rates and expand the bases for 

• w . • * ' : 

most taxes. More recently, new taxes, such as the corporation incon^ ' 
tax, have^been required. A historical developnent, for the revalue * 
sources in the ^tudy, ''with particular emphasis on recent changes, is. ^ 
prQvided below. , . 
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Historical Review of Major . * 

Revenue Sources • , 

The sale^ tax f Appendix Table 4), enacted in 1949, is thef. major Source 

of revenue for the state. It accowited for $1,199 ildll*ion in state . ^ 

revenues during fiscal year 1974-75. In 1868 the rate was increased 

from '3 percent to 4 percent on mftst items, and the tax base was extended ; 

to include commercial rentals y parking fees, utility services and seveT;al ^ 

other minor' categories. In 1971 the sales tax rate for motor vehicle 

was increased from 2' percent to 4 percent. For the irfcst part, the sales ^ 

tax is assuned to b'e regressive 1* However, since food fend medicines are 

exepipt from taxation the regressivity of pie tax is not extremA It is 

also coninionly' assumed that ^ si^sttoitial'^rtibri of the tax is ^aid by . - 

non-Floridians, duetto the relative importance of the tourist ijidustry 

in the stat^. - ' * • r / / 

A sales tax is now colle9t&d. in most sfates^ with the exception of , -% 

Alaska, DelAw^^re, Montana, Nqw Hampshire' ahd Oregon.. The national 
• ♦ ' * * 

average sales tax rafe i^3.75 per^cent. At the preserft ,time scmie 
consideration is being given in Florida to the possibility* of raising 
the tax rate to 5 pprcent . ' « ^ - ' 

Gasoline taxes were introduced in Florida' in 1921 ( (Appendix^T^ble 5). 

A/ rate of ^ cents per gallon was established in 1931. This ratis was in , 

force uAtil 1971 when the^te was dhanged to 8 cents per gallon. Since 

1972 tevenues from the ga^line tax have been allocated ^ follows: 

4 cents to the primary roads fund, 2 cents to the St^tfe Board of Administration 

f or ccwnty road debts^ wi^ the balance going to the counties; 1 cent td 

the couflties; and 1 cent to the muni^i]^^ 'revenue sharing fiind. Counties* 

have the option of>^sing one additfonal. center gallon. 



^Floricla started taxing liqucJr and issuing licences for the sale and; 
manufacturing s>f liquo^r at the dnil 'tff^rohibitiort.^ Rates established in 
' 1949 were in effect until 1968,^S^i^n the present rates were enacted 
€overirtg ail products except those manufactured in the state- In 1S71 
the present rates for .Florida products w6re .adopted by the legislature.* * 

■ All states currently derive some revenue from the sale of liquor? State 
operated Hquor stores may be -found in 17 states. Florida '^s- present 
Florida rate on distilled spirits' is exceeded by onl%six othet states."" 

Florida used^th^ same system for distributing liquor licenses from 1935 

until 1971. During th^t- pet'iod one license c0uld be issued for every- 

2500 residents, with additional licenses issued %o hotels, mot^els, * 

restaurants and clubs. Since 1971 the quotas'have been frozen. During , 

that yeaf the jates for licenses were also increased and the authority 

. to issue licenses was.' transferred from mwnicipal and doupty authQjities 

to the state. Presently licenses are administered by tife state^ and th^ 

' . * 1/ . • / 

revenues are shared by the counties and municipalities .in which the 

establishment is located. * ' , ' ' . 

* . ^ • 

Revenues from {leverage licenses amqunted to $1*1.4 million in fiscal ye^r 

"1974-75. During the same period approximately j|l73 million wa$ collected 
on liquor and beer sales. Although all fifty states earn reventeV on 
the SalQ, ol*^ liqmor, beer and' wine, by comparison Florida makes very ^ • 

-^intensive use of this source of revenue. InT.974 Fl6rida''s taxes on * 
liquor 'sales were tJfe highest in the nation. • Revenues per capita from " 
the beverage tax and litehses in real terms reached their highes-t point 
in: Florida in 1'972. (Revenues per capita declined in real terms^in the * 
period from 1973 to 1975 (Appendix Table 6). , ^ 



As in the ♦ case- qf ^gj^qline; liciik?r^tiAies a considered to b6 highly 

s table ,due to the naliuA ^hp Jjt&Hijjjfid 6r^ase 'products . t Increases . \ni 

revenues Trom this soOrce are a^Sumed to ^oiHe* largely from population • 

increases. Since these -taxes are unit-based, real revenues from tljis *' • 

' ' ^ ' ^ ' v' ^ / ' / . 

source ft end to decline during periods df. inflation. / _ ^ 

' . , ' * . . • •••^ . . * »/ 

'^^c^tor vehicle licensing began' ifi Florida in, 1917. In 1963 rates* jy^' 

.increased substantially, ^ licenses >fe re extend&d fqr^a period roughly 

, .* , • * ' ' ' ' 

coinciding with the fiscal year'. In 1970 the licensing period was'* , \ 

■ • - \ - • 

reduced from 13 ntbnths to 12 months* 

In 1965 the 'motor vgtfhrle licensing 'base was, expanded to ^nclude^ mobile 

homes house trailers and campers. The present rate structure is .basqd 



on weight and. types of vehicles: 



I' 



Revenue collections i» real terms per*capita for this source remained* , 
relatively stable\dt the period 196(/ to 1975. However, significant * 
fluctuations occurred during this.periAd, reflecting the r^es and base 
ahanges previously mentioned./ Discounting"^ the effects' of rate^d base 
changes, this source of revenue is 'expected to remain fairly stable, 
with increases in revenues originating primarily from population growth 
(i^^ndix Table 7). • ^ ' ; 

Pari-mutuel betting^wats legalized, in Rlorida in 1931, In'1'963 the , ' 
'original tax, based on a percentage df gambling Activities, was ^eplaeed 
by daily license £ee^ Harness tracks hav^ been permitted in the state 



since 1963. Quarter horse tracks were introduced in 1^69,: along with* 
summer facing,' Real per capita revenues from this tax' remained- T:emarkably 
constant for the period 1960 through' 197S? {Appendix^ Table 8). It is 



cQnmionly assimied that a' substantial portion of this tax is paid hy ' - 

tourists ^ince pari-mutuel betting is a major tourist attraction! , / 

' The taxation of cigarettes in thfe State of^^^ldrida^dates back to 1929, 
In 1963 the rite was raised from f^ve to eight cents, ^rpa^^^nd* in 
1968 to fifteen 'cents-. An additional two cent s^^^^pa||^^ in 

1971, bring-ing the total tax rate to seventeen cents, 'Ah attenpt .was 
iji^de m 1973 to expand the base by including little ciggrs into the , 
category of cigarettes. , The -industry," however, ha^ been ef/egtive in^ * 
preventing the i-eclassif ic^tion of some of these products .into taxable ' r 
categories. - . 

Real revenues per capita, from cigarette ta^s have increased by approximately 
80 percent during the perickl I960 to*' 19^75.* 'This growth," however, was' - 
accompanied by sharp fluctuations in the amount .of realufrt capita taxes " 
collected -(Appendix Table 9). ^ ^ ' - > ' 

Metho(^s for~ Analyzing Relationships to t ^ , • .| ^ 

Population, Prices and Perscytal Income/ \ ' ^'"""^^ - I * 

Several previous stijdi^s defsigned to analyze the stability and growth 

characteristics of the tax structures of different states, have^ tra-*^ 

ditionally used the '^rol lowing equatioji: 



Where, ft i:epresent$ tax revenues, C is a constant; Y is equal to aggregate 
personal income, and e is an elasticity coefficient which reflects the 
percentage .change in revenue caused by a percentage change in aggregate 
personal ihcome and is- an average estiniate for the period un'der study. 



■ - • ■ ■ -J- 

-11-, • 



This equation has been useS individually for each source of revenue, and 
a c1?iiro^risoif made of the elasticity estimates Obtained. From t^iis 
coii5)arison taxes have then t)een classified into three categories: 



^'(1) revenues IRghly responsive tp changes in income in the cas^**rfiere ^ 
thQ value of e is greater than one; (2) revenues ffhicli fluctuate pro- 
ponionately with changes in income vtfiere the value of ,e is approximately 
one; and (3) taxes which are very unresppnsive to changes in income 
where the value of e is less than one. . . ^ 

'^*One of the major problems with this* apprjjja(;h is the fact that it assumes 

that the tax rate and the tax base remain constant during the period of / < 

cinalysl^. Tn is .assympt ion, . in the case of Florida, would lead to distortions 

•in the estimates since the rate and base for most taxes have be.en changing 

,througti time due to legi/lative action. In, several cases, including 

s / ^ 

-some studies that have/heen done for the State of Florida, it is coimnort 

practice to' assume^lvhen estimating revenues ^rom changes^ in rates that 

the effect/of changes in rates on revenues is proportional. yGi exainple 

~ of this approach is to assume that a 10 percent increase in t^e tax rate 

leads to a 10 percent increase* in reveYiues. This asf^umption is oi^y 

valid^ the case where the tonsuirption expenditures for the object 

being taxed are perfectly inelastic with respect to the tax rate. Since 

that situation is not typical, the value of the rate elasticity of 

revenue cannot be expected to be equal to one/ ' ^ 

Consumption of taxed -goods and services depends also on the level. of 
\ prices. A general increase in the price level has an obvious income f 

effect,' In addition, both commodities subject to a yni't tax and those 
exempt ffom taxation exper^ce a relative decline in prices when 
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conpared with thpse coranodities subject to taxes based on prices. A 
fall in thf level of prices has the opposite effect. ^ 

Tax revenues are also affected by population changes. A state may 
experience substantial increases in aggregate income due*aJ.most entirely 
to an increase in -population. If real per capita income grows over 
time,. the composition of the basket of goods purchased by consiiners will 
probably change. lY, on the other hand, increases in real income are 
matched by increases, in population, the basket of goods will 'likely may 
remain fairl)^ constant through^ time.. / 

An^ additional factor that can influence total tax collections is- a 
change in the distributicm of income. For the purpose o^this papcV, 
due ta limitations o^ measurement the distribution ^f income was assumed 
to be constant. In addition, no attenpt was made to assess the intact 
•of change in administrative techniques in the enforcement, auditing and 
actual collection of the revenues. 

On the basis of the arguments presented atjpve it is possible to egress 
* 

state tax revenues in the following functional form: . ^ 

(2) , R - R (Y, N, P,^r, b) ^ . ' 

Where ' * ^ ' • . 

R =^ Revenues from a given tax source * 
Y = Personal inc<Sne ' • - ^ 

N ^^pulation 
P = Priee level 
. r - Tax rate 
' ' • b f Tax ^ base 



/ 



In Ader to dets^rmine the effects Dn^revenues from a given tax source 
from "Changes in the Andepehctent variable; un^ier the assumptiori of 
constant elasticities over time, it ij possibly to use the, following • 
explicit form for the totjal^ r^irenue^function : 

C3i A a) '' (/^' :Xf^% (r)*-/ 



V 



. Although Equation 3 provides the means foi; determining th^^ responsiveness 
of state tax revenues to ^changes* in t^e Independent variables/ the form * 
of the equation is somewhat ^restrictive, 'since it in^)lies exact relationships 
which cannot be supported witi the existing dat^ due to errors of estimation 
and collection. However, since! the errors are considered to be'^fandprn, 
this equation may be estimated by t?he least squares method; 

^ / • ' 

The regression equatipn ijfsed to estimate the^ elasticity^ is* determined by 

/ ^ - • / ' 

taking the natural logarithms of Equation 3*. The equation is rewritten 

as follow^: . 

* Since these variable^ did noV change continuously through the period ^ \ 
observed and in mostl cases changed onl;5^ once, durmny variables* weVe used 
to indicate changes jin, the rites and the tax "base/ Personkl incone data « 
were not available by fiscal years; consequej^tly,. the income variable.^ 
was lagged for a period of six moi^ths. ' ' , : 
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Findings\Relating to Population, 
.Prices and-Pftj^sorial Income . . 

TKe results of the ^quatioa ar6 shown in ;Appendix Table. 10, ' Estimated 

. .dlastj-cities and other ke^ statistics are included in the^table* From 

the results obtained it appears that the model is adequate in measurj^ng 
0 1 
.the elasticities of population, prices and personal income. The elasticities " 

can be interpreted as the percent change in the dependent variable, in ' ' . ' ( 

this case revenues, given a I percent change in an independent varjabl^, 

when all bther variables in the equation r^ih constant. As was mentioned 

before, the -response of the dependent variable to changes in ia» independent 

variable can be categorized by indices of greater than one, equal to one 

or less than one, reflecting high, responsiveness, proportionality, aij^ * f*. 

resppnsiveness. A negative sign preceeding the regression. coefficient "J 

for the individual variables indicates that increases in the independent 

variable produce reductions in revenues,^ Conversely, decreases in the > • 

in4ependent variable produce increases in revenues, , ' ' * * - 

The estimates' of the intercept in the rejgfession are negative with the. - ^ 
exception of the gasoline and cigarette tax. These results are as" ^ 
e^qpected^ since the per sbi^^ income variable used in the equation is 
alleys larger than taxable income* . ' - 



The* value* of the coefficients obtained for the population variable were 
not found tQ be a signifidint at the 95' percent level, with the exception y 
of the racing tax, where changes in population indicate proportioftai : ' 
changes in revenue collections. Given the lack'bf significance, in the 
coefficients obtained for population, it, appears that thi? variable does ' . \ 
not have a significant impact on revenues. Since for most cases the ^ 



f 



V 1 



hypothesis, that population elasticityCis equal to zitc> cannot be rejected, 

it must- be concluded that tax receipts from theser sources are not 

... * ' /' ' 

* ^ * 

affected by population growth. • ' • , 

* ' / ^ ^ 

The effect of^changes in prices 'on. Revenue colllHtions was foiiid to be . 

negative and 3ignificant for the .sales,* gascline,/ and beVorage fax. The 

. response of sales tax collect!^ to. <^nsimier price ^index changes suggests 

that a I percent increase iy'the consumer price index- produce^ approximately 

u a 2 percent 'decreasej in sales ta/ collections* -Ihi?^ Telationstitp c'an be 

^^43^^rpldined by the fact Jhat Florida exempt^ *food and 'medicines from its 

\l,|sale*^ax. Under the/cui;renl/ structurle sales t^^^evenues are derived, 

'%o:ir large extenl^ fr6m^t|6c^ on the sale of consumer, durables, j,j|jhich' * 

, ^ h4w a high price elasicity of demand- Beverage ta^x^^and licenses collections*/ 

' > / * . ' ' ' • 

^^Ifo shoiv hlgh*re^'p(MBiveness to the changes in the priqj* level, while ^ 

gasoline ta:?^es shffl&'only a propoQtiohar response, rh/f'other t*htee 

. . ^' ' ' A . . i * . ' 

• sburGe5t motor Vehicle j racing tax and,"cigarette taxes, can be assumed 



npt te a^«cted by chants in' the general pric^' level. ♦ 

Both^^egate, personal iticome ar^d^per c^ita, personal income were used 
i^H^is^e^tjioij with almost ideatical resiTlts.. '^or those taxes where 



Z^persoi)2fl inopm^.was* shown to be significant at the 95 percent* level, the 
f A' effects of changes in this variable on revenue collections were proportional. 
For th^ other threer taxe$, motor vehicle^, racing *id cij>arettes, the, 
effects of.di^g^s in income Were- not fp(md to be significant. It* 

appears from these results tlj^,t> a significant' portion of revenues for 

• / I 

the State of FloF^ are not structually 'designed to ca]5ture economic 

gyowth'and pfoVide the revenues required to meet the increasing demands . 
for government services assOcfated^C^ increases "in income. 
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w > • . * * ' 

. • « * * * a , 

•* With the exception, of/jiK>tor Vehicle«::enses; the coefficients est iinated 
, Xfor rateieliaiiges werfe §iK)\yn to be significant/ at, the, 95 -percent level. 

,Base changes, on t'he otllei' hiand, were shown >t6 be $ig?iificant only in . ' 
' the case of sales taxe5, and'then only at the 90 percent leyel, ' > 



0 . 




\ 



• Me.thQiLfoi' An»lyziiig^^Lopig-Bun Stability . - . ^ r''^^ 
. A measjire of.stabiKty qr. predi(S[t^bdlity be obtained : by measuri 
^the degre^ tq'4hi,Ara tax^y^ifeld adjusts ^toJtKe grovth p^th o^ the tax- 

• ovej timev A method' for measurijjg *iithis index is to takfe ^the inversfe of 
^ the stand?rrd erroV of the natural log ^ t^x revenue tegr^fss^jj^ *time. 

By thi's ^method , if a.t^x "h^s ^cre^sed pach year by the percent age; 
•all of 'the observatijons fall' on/the ^^pe^ g^o\Jth pat^ staAdard ; 

• ef ror^appVoachpS zefo. i'^thi^ case tHe inverse' of ^he st^'hard error, 

"^'^ approaches inCiniliy at,t|Tp limitC - On the other haifid, -a tax .which fluctuates 
from year, to /year deviates l^oju the ^ time' petT\ and'Ji^s- a large'r standard ' 
error. • In thi$,'case the inversfe^of tlie steridata ^rror approaches 
at the limit, . . ' \ * ' • • ^ 



zero. 



TherQ is no. absb:kite scale t6 measure ti}^ 5:oiiijute4 indice^-.ih order tt) 
classify these' taxe$ as^ stable or.^wstal)le. • t he « different. ^ 

iQ^xo^^bt^irrted" for these. tax?s Qaii be "conpared with each other. In 
prdef to establish an ordering of -stability. ^ \^ ♦ , , ^ . . 

Mitfhenteticaily, 'the. stability ind^j::an be expressed: 



(s) 



4 ■ 
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' The growth path is obtaindd by a regressiqn of the nahiral logs of 



rpVi^nue on time. In addition, the regress ion. .GO(ntains a -set of duni^ 

variables indicating rate changes and a set of dumfty -variables indicating 

\ • ' • ' * 

base changes. Since both population and^ the price^level-^tave^ajrfH^ 

> OTj^jevenu^ the dependent variable used in the equation is real revenues 
— '^v* ' f , ^ * . * • 

jl per c^piia. ' The form of the equation is: , ^ . . • ^ 



Nliere the dependent variable, is the natural log-^f real^ revenue per 
capi?€a-from a -tax source;»-*T is a time trend; r indicates dunmy variables- 
for rate chajiges; b inaieates dummy variables for b^se 'changes; e are 
the regression Coefficients; ,and U is the error term. 

Finding:^ Relating to-.Long:Ruh Stability 

The re^ults^ of ruTinin^the regressions for revenue collection are ^ 

contained in Appeiniix Table 11.' These estimates indicate* that ^6 
ytrongest compound rate of growth ijei* yeai^/ eliminating the influence of 

price increases/, rate increaseaiand base changes, was experienced by the. 
^ -sales tax^ 'iMs revenue source exhibited a long -rua^ trend of 7*8 perc^t 

growth over tj|(e period examined. The second fastest growth rate was 
f computed for /the beverage tax and licenses, which gr^ at ^approximately , 

/ » 1 : ^ 

5-8 percent jper year*, llie gasol|iie tax, motor vehicle licenses, and thfe 
* r&cing tax- Experienced rates of groiyth of 3*2, 3.9, and, 3. percent; 
respective/y. ^ The growth of reA7enues through time was not found to be 
^ statistically significant for the cigarette tax and^ indeed was the 
lowest fo/^&all'of the tabces analyzed. Although. th:i$ re^nue source 



expei^ienceS' substantial growth "during the period,^ it also eMberienced 
several rate increases th^t ^ccoimt fdr almost "alL^e chariges in 
revehlies from this source. . ^ ' • . 

The stability; 'index for all taxfes indicates, that the racing tax was/ the ' ; 

• ' ^ / - ^ ' '- " ' " 

single, most predictable source, of revenue. Paradoxically,* cigarette 

taxe* appear to be the second niost predictable source; the index, however, 

was substantially below that of the racilig tax. , 'jhe sales tax, gasoline 

• y ■ - ■• ' . ■ • / 

tax, -an^tlsyp beverage taxT licenses were found to. have a similar index of 



predictability. ' Finally, .motor -vehicle licenses revenues have a st^dard 
' . ■ • y , - t 

error of the estiinatp of approximately 9.3 per^en^" which provides *an . 
index of. 10'. 7 which is weli below that of the other taxes. ' / 

flethod for Analyzings Short-Rijn Stability ^ * i 
Although the previous operatidk Theasured the stability of a tax ,in the 

-I ^ • \ ' T i 

long-run^, it was also inportant to determine the ^hort-rm)f sta^lity * 



pe]pprmance*.of these taxes. This^ could have been determined by the-^use 
of. a 'logarithmic equation -designed to measure^ the effects of year-to/ 
• yesh: changes in income on year-to-yeai: changes in revenues. Since 'ihis 
procedure requires the use of first differences* for revenues and ii^ome 
that may assume negative values, it^lvas not possible to use logarithms. 
This problem, however, 'was resolved by using a regression equation of 
the* following form:' 



i 
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Where R the dependent variable, 'is real per capita' revenue from a given ^ 

' ' t . ' : . 

ta:x source; indicates real per capita income; r is a set of 'dummy 

variables tef lecting rate (;hanges; b is a set of dummy variables indicating 

changes in the base; the e tenn are the regression coefficients w'lth el 

representing the short-,run income elasticity of revenue, and u is, ttie 

. V • ..^ 

error temi. In f.quation"7 hot I3 -the income elasticity of revenue and the 
parti.fil coefficient of determination of income 'are imi)ortant in understanding 
the stabiJi;:ing effect of 4he tax. ^ . , 

1 • • * ^ I 

In onler Lor the tax to be*' an cf fect^j^e^sta^l izer there mu^t be a strong \ 

liid ix^liable ^. haiu^e in revenues v/nen incoma changes. However, a tax 

vshicjfi IS a good stahiliic'r \s by definit^n not s^^ble. .Tli|s Ts explained 

2iie*fact t'hat for a tax considered to .be .a stabilizer revenues fall 
t ionatelv .more than ineome. CbnVerseiy in times df economic * 

j ' /' • < ' 

cxpajit^ion rexenuc col leqt 10ns increase more rapidly than incqme. A 

stahl- tax, oh the other hand, increases' •proportionatelv Jess thmi 

uiLOiiK m period-^ of acj:elerated^ economic growth and declines proportionately 
9 

les^ than income in perieds^of recession, therefore providing a stable , 

* f 

source of re\ciuies. Under .these conditions the income elasti(^ity of 
rcv4^ie^ indicatejj that a tax is a stabilizer when its value is greater 
than one; propc^rt lonal a^ the value approaches one; aBiptable, if the 

\alue IS Itsss than one. ' , , 

An additional measurement of the stabilizing effect of a tax is to use 

the partial coefficient of determination between changes in revenues and , 

change.^ in income, since this measurement is both a function of , the 

slfope ahd^the standard error. TTiis coefficient can ftuctuate between 

the value of plu$ one.ajid minus one. Thejiighef the value -of the'tgeff icient, 

the stronger the- stabilising effedt oil th^ tax. . 



Findings Relating to Short-Run Stability 



The re^ts of the regressions using the form^specified by:; Equation 7 
are ♦presented in ^pendix. Table 12.' Hie estimates o£ short -run 'stability 
indicate, that at least for three taxes, the salesHax, gasoline tax and 
♦beve^^e tax and licenses, changes in. income tendj to have a very ^tron^\ 
impaction tot^l revenudi3 collected from these sourc.es. In the case of 
thei sales tax, an increase in income of 1 percent produces an increase 
in revenues from sale taxes of approximately 2.4 percent. For gasoline 
taxes this effect is 1^4 percent, for beverage taxe,s. ttk percent. The 
racing tax was found to be significant, but revenues fro^n this source 

L • • 

^rfe less than pp:'oportionJi to changes in inconje. Cigarette taxes and * 
motor vehicle licenses wbre found .to*have no statistical si^ificance. 



Th^partial cdrrelat ion coefficient between changes in income \and 
changes in revenues was found to be highe^f for the gasoline tax. 
Surprisingly, the partial correlation coefficient between chanree in 
income and changes in revenue from the sales tax proved to be relatively 
low. An extreme case was found between changes in motor veh^^l^ 



licenses revenues and changes in income, where the partial corr^latiOTi 



coefficient was -zero 
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TABLE 1 - 
.PORj\ATION AND INCOME DATA FOR fLoRIDA 
1960" - 1975 . 



MM 
196(1 
1961 
196: 

^ J96:> 
-1964 • 
196.^ 

• 1.906 
196" 
I 'W.8 

1 ''fiU 

I9''0 

r.ri 
iw: 

1973 
19^4 
ID 7'-, 



popui:/\TKi\ 

(Thousands) ^ CP! ^ 



4v951 ^' 
3,: 00 
D,390 
5,59.4 

5, ?86 
.3/J6'2 
6,13'' . 
6^289 
6,49? 
6,699 

6, -854 
•7,120 

7, M2 
7,845 ■ 
8,249 ' 
8,485 



PERSONAL r 
(Miniioiisj ^ 



.887. 
.896 

■ .900 
''->17 
. 929 
AH'^ 
. 9" 2 

1 . 000 

i.'^)4.: 

] . 098 
1. 163 ' 
1..213 

I. 253 
1^.331 

II. 477 ^ 
1.612 ■ 



PFR 
GAI'JTA 

$ 1,968.5 
i,9"V6.2 
2,056. 1 
*2,-129.4 
2,256.1 
2,401.7 '. 
2,571.6 
2,796.3 

■ 3,092.0 
3,415.0 
3,735i6 

, 3,995.9 

' 4,393.2 
4,818.2 
5,307.7 
5,433.7 



•REAL 



PERSONAL 
* INCOME 
(Millions) 



RFJVL 
PfR 

INCOVff- 



I CHANGE 

IN RE/U. 

PER 
CAPITA 

' INCOME 



^Source: F.l^ida Statistical Abstract 
'^Consiimcr Pri^ Index 



10,987.6 


$■ 2; 219 






2,206 








2. 90 


1 > oon 1 * 
1 w , y^V . J 


2,322 


2.33 




- 2/4^9 


4. 5fi 




2 , b42 


4. 65 




2,646 


' 4.10 




2,796 


5.70 


, 19,263.-9 


2 , 967 


6.12 


20,8-35. 2 


' 3,110 

« 


4.82 


22, -015. 5 


3,M2 


3.28 


-.23,455.1 


3,294 


2.56 


26,092.6 


3,506 


'«6.43 


28,398.9 


3,620 


3:25 


29,643. 2y^ 


. 3,594 


• --.73 


28,601,1 


3,371 


_ -6.^0 

\ 
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.• - TABLE 2 
STATE- LOCAL TAX ta)EN$ 
1953 and 1975 ' ' . 





Tax Revenue as a T'ercfhl 
« o^jj^soiial tncoine ^ 

Percent 

A97S^ ^ .195^ * increase 


Sta^c» Peri^cftt Related to U.S. Average' 
. (U.S. -tOO.O)* 

^- \ Percent 
llcreiMe.or 
19Z5 1953 Decrease 


UNITED 


1 i.oy 






1 uu.u 


inn A 




r^^w t^iGLANp ^ . 


12J1 


' 

7.90 


53.3 


101,9 


• 104.2 / 


-2.2 


Connecticut -^'T 


10 30 


606 


70 0 


^86 6 


> . 79S ' ' 


84 


■ M Ai DP ■^ ' 


10 fir 


o 


CO 1 

DJ I 


« . 1 1 ^ 


IlO 1 






1 1 4/5 


a 77 

Off 


49 q, 


1 IU..3 


inc 7 


A 7 


r 1 CI n II 1 w 


10 01 * 




20 9 


84 2 


109 2 


-22 9* 


rut ij»»aii\j 


1 1 C& 

1 1 DD 


7 no ' 


feA c* 


Q7 1 


' «to ft 


A Q 


V ^ 1 [ 1 1 ' 1 1 


14 05 




52 3 


1 23 2 


1^&.9 


-2 9,^ 


WIDEAST 


13.30< 


7, Ad 


• 

78.3 


1 1 1.9 


98 4 


l3.7 


t iWo ■ c 


11 41 


421 


171 0 


90 0 


55 5 


730^ 




11 95 


6 33 


8tf% , 


, 100 5 ; 


83 5 


^ ^2043 


Now Jersey 


1 1 08 




CO 1 
Oo 1 


90 ^ 


oo 9 


7 O 


l>H;»v 1 ui ft I 


1o72 


/ 8 79 


78 8 


132 2 




14 0 


r cnfidyiVantia 


1 1 29 


6 17 


83 0 


95 0 


81^ \ 


16 73 




n 2 1 


^ O.f 5 




9^3 


89.4 


9.9 


— tll»nois ^ 


1 1 84 


6_37 


85.9 


996 


84 0 


18 6^ 


Indiana 


11 64 


7 C8 " 


64 4 • 


97 9 ^ 


93 4 


4 8 


iviiL'niy di 1 


10 97 


7 31 


50 1 ' 


92 3 , 


96 4^ 


-4.3 


Ohio * 


9 51 


5 87 


62 0 


800 


77 4 


3 4 


^Wisconsin 


13 62 


8 91 


52 9 ' 


1 14 6 


117 5' 


-2.5 


PLAINS * A 


1 1j57 




40.2 


97.3 


lOo.c 


-lO.O 


Iowa 


1 1 7r\ 


• Q ' 


OR Q 


Ofi A 

»0 4 


101 R. » 


.10 1 < 

-19 1 


KanScis 


1 1 uo 


. 8 7^1 ' 


07 O 
cf i. , 


93 ^ 


1 1>1 Q 
1 1*1 9 


- 1 ft 04 

- 1 o ?r 


IViinntrSOld 


. 13 96 


<Jp38 


48 8 


1174 


123 7 


=^-5 1 ^ 




9 91 


6 t4 


61.4,. 


833 


8,1.0 


' 28 




10 55 


7 69 


37 2 


887 


, 101 5 


-126 




1203 


11 27 


er 


101 2 


148.7 






ir96 


10 79 


^ 10.8 


1006 


142.3 . 


-29 3* 


SOUTHEAST . * 


10.2^ 


7.86 


30.0 




103.7 


-17.1 


^ Aiatema 


9 59 


• 7J0 


37 0 


80.7 ' 


. 92 3 


^2 6 


r,rkansas 


9 87 


7 92 


24 6 


83 0.* 


t04 5 


-20 6* ▼ 


Florida 


-9 52 


9 20 


35 


801 


121 4 » 


* -:|4Tr 


.Georgia . 


iao2 


.7^7 


306 


84 3^ 


101 2 \ 




Kentuck/ - 


1095 


6 47 


69 2 


92 1 


854^ 


jr..\ 7fr 


Louisiana 


12 19 


1043 


.^69* 


1025 




^ -255^ 


MtSStSSip^ , 


11 59 


9 37 


23.7 


97.5 ^ 


ij^j!' 


1 -21 !<• 


North Carolina 


9 98 


8,25 


21,0 


839 






Sou^ Carolina 


1010 


8 61 




849 


• 1136 • 


-^2^3^ 


Tennessee 


9 51 


^ 7.32 


' 29 9 


80 0 


9n^6 


-17.2* 


Virginia 


' 1081 


6 09 


67.2 


85 6 


8p3^' 


66 


West Virginia . 


11 B1 


6B1 ' 


73.4 


993 . 


89 8 


106 
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Source: Advisory Conmission on Intergovernmental Relations, Significant 
Features of Fiscal Fedesaiism, 1976 Edition. 
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• TABLE 2 -'A %« 
QIANGE IN 3TATE- LOCAL TAX BURDENS 
,BETWEEN 1953 AND 1975. 



Delav/fire' 

Mary 'and 

Pcr.nsyivania 
'NewYoik 
Wer: V»i;t'^<^ 
HaV.ali 



Cahfornia 



Kentucky 
NtwJc-rsfty 

Virginia 

tncUana 
OhH> 
t^nt^na 

Nevada 
Arizona 
Maine 
Wisconsin 



VtrrttonI 



v.. . ^ : 



Ntw Mexico ;*»;^ i » 



Massachusetts 

||f >^ Minnesota 
Wyoming 
Was^!^ton 
Oregorv 
' Nebfosiia 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Utah 
Tennessee 

' ' Kansas 
Iowa 
Colorado 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 
c ' Icf^ho 
NortK Carolina 
New Hampslfire 
South Carolina 



) 



teuisiana ^' ''i * 



' Oklahoma 
.South t>afcota t 
North DakoU 
rioritfa 



■••■.-""..'•rr;? 

^ 1 . . I • 



J*. 

^ m f , X ^ _ 



; 1 



^ — 

f< — 



L'LxIj jg i j^'i' fill i\ 

f X. . «0^^^ 120 ^ 175 



\ ^•rc«nt 

^Average state*locai (ax bU^rd^af rose from 7 6 percAni to 119 

^57 percent, • ' * ' . 

. Sourcf: Tablfe I - * ^ 



I I I' t I I I t t t't t f t 'I t » il 

. >er2fii'% ' • 

of personal ^r^cofn^ -a{> increase of 



Source: ^Advisory CoHindgsicm on Intergovefnaental Relatioais, Sig84ficsn^ 
Features of Fiscal Federalism, 1976 Edition . ' . \ T 
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TABLE 3 

PER CAPITA STATE-LOCAL TAXES IN 1975 



State and Region 



' UNH ED STATES^ 

NPW 1?NGLAND 

M.une 

New Hiimpshrr^ 
Vrrroont 
r/^sacMisetts 
'^^troOe Island 
Conru'Clicui 

f/IDEAST 

f>lrw York 

GREAJLAKCS 

Ol.io 
kidiana 

Wisconsin 

.^PLAINS 

fvlifSnesota 
lov.a 

N* «;sO'jrf . 
N Hth Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Knn^oS 

SOUTHEAST 

Vrgmia 
Wes^ VirginiSi 
Kentuck/ 
Tennessee ^ 
North Carolina 
Soii^h Carolina 
Georgia 
f lorida 

Al3b3iU3 

Louisiana 
Ark in'"ias 



Per Capita Tax Revenue 



1975^ 



* 195^ 



•-Percent 
in'crease 



$665 60 

715.37 

503 30 
688 75 
* 786 05 
647 90 
687 92 

823 46 

1.008 79 
714 07^ 
640 52 
734 54 

739 es 

' 657.51 

^ 656 55 
54.1 02 ' 

' 621 28 
755,11 
737 14* 

621.86 

^ 767 73 

632 61 
514 86 
627 09 
548 90 
574 81 

633 04 

489.51 

554 68 
536 22 ^ 
501 56 
440 97 
479 43 
' 443 22 
488 37 , 
*512 89 
4'l3 92 
451 24 
A66 29 
' 405 34 



$132 07 

151 05 
1?8 28 

127 67 
136 90 
167 11 
129 92 , 
14lW 

149 81 

164 52 
141 60 , 
113 3^^ 
► 100 05 
120 91 

133 46 

146 04 - 
114Q1 
129 82 
135 27 , 
155 82 • 

131.98 
15(f62 . 
^ 1 45 6^' 
103 07 
13153 
138 85 
123 77 
145 77 

* 95.25 
' 89 60 
87 45 
78 38 
6^78 

95 ?4' 

96 15 
94 55' 

.134 09 • 
74 62 
82 02 
132.83 
7900 



404.0 

37^6 

400'0 
294 2 
403 1 
370 4 
393 7 
387 0 ' 

449.7 

44^7 
4b4*5>*- 
465 3 
634 2 
51 V9 ' 

392 7 

349 6 
374 5 
378 6 
458.2 
373 1 

371.2 
409 7 
334' 3 
399 8 
356 0 
^95 3 
3fe4 4* 
334 3 

413.9 

519 1 
513 2 
539 9 

4oeri 

403 4 
361 0 
4165 
282 5 . 
454 7 
450.2 ' 
326 1. 
413-1 



State Percent r;elated to U.S. 
Average (U.S. = 100.0) 

, Percent ^ 
increase or 

1«75 1953 Decrease (-) 



100.0 

107.5 
96f4 
75 6 

103 5 
M18 1^ 
97 i 

103 4 

123.7 
151 6 
107 3 
96 2 

110 t 

111 2 

98.8 

986 
'81 3* 

93 3 
113 4 
110 7 

93,4 
115 3 
95 0 
77 4 

94 2 
82 5 

, B64 

95 1 

73.5 

833 

to6^ 

' 7>5 4 

663' 
''72 0- 
» 66 6 • 

73.4 V 
^ 77 1 

62« 
^67 8 

85,1 

609 



s 



100.0 

114.4 

97 1 
96 7 

103 7^ 
126 5 

98 4 
107 0 

1134 

139 7 
*1(j7 2 
85 8 
75 8 
91 5 

101. t 

11G6 
"86 3 
98 3 
102 4 
118 0 

99.9 ' 
114 0 
1103 

78 0 

104 1 
1^.1 

93 7 
110 4' 

72 1 

67 8 
662 

•593 ^ 
65 7 
72 1 
72 8 
71 6 

101 5 
56 5 
6^1 

100 6 



-6.0 

-21 8* 
-0 2 
-6*6 
-1 1 
-3 4 

85 
01 
_ 12 1 
456 
21 5 

V-2.3 

-10 e. 

-5 8 
-5 V 
107 
-6 2 

.-6 5 
1 1 

-139 
-08 
•95* 

-21 5 
-7 8 

-139 

1*9 

2^9 

2^ 8 

27 5 
09 
-01 
-8 5 
* 25 
-24 0 i 
101 
9 2 
-154 
1 8 



SoOroe: "Advisory 
Teatures 



Commission on 'Intergovertunental Relations, Significant ' 
of Fi3cal Federalism, 1976 Edition. » 



ERLC 
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TABLE 3-A 

PER CAPJTA STATE- DXAL TAX REVENUE IN 1975 



^ Nevb York 
CaHfornia 
Alaska 
Hawaii 

Massachusetts 
- Nevada 
Minnesota 
^ Illinois 
Maryland 
Wisconstn 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
-Arizona 
V/yom n^ 
^ -» Vermont 
Washington 
Connecticut 
Michigan 
^_ Rhode Island 
Orego^ 
' Maine 
Pennsylvania 
0 Coiora<|o 
Iowa 
' Kansas 



U S. Averaoe 




• .1 • 



North Dakota 
Indiana 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Virginia 
c South Dakota 
Ohio 
^ Idaho 
' West Virginia 
y Missouri 
- Flonda 
Texas 
New Haa>pshirt 
. Utah 
Kentucky 
Georgia 
Oklahoma 
North Carolina 
Mississippi 
South CaroHna 
Tefintttte 
Alabama 
Arkansas 




iverage 





I I J' r ( , I I 

0 200 400, 600 800 1.000 .1200 . 
DolUre 



L^J L 



I 



J I 1 



0 200 490 €00 800 1,000 1200 
^ Dollars 



Source. Table 2 



^The state distribution of actual total local government tax revenue ts estimated. 



.Source: Advisory Coimiission on Intergovernmental Relations, Significant 
.Features of Fiscal jPe^ral is m, 1976 ^itiori*; 
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TABLE 4 •. 
SALES TAX CJOLLECTIONS IN FLORIDA 
1960-1975 




1960 
1961 ' 
>1962 

.19.65 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
•1970 
1971 
1972^ 
19.73 
1974 
1975 



$ 171,368 
170,233 ^ 
181,791' 
^191, 339 
" ' 23Q ,q§l ' 
.,26C)^&4 
283,050 
, *300,a73 
" 357,683 • 
573,779 
658,197 . 
• 715,191. 

« 

875,768 
1,041,145 " 
' 1,196,342 
1,199,521 



REAL SALES TAX 
. (HioOjands) 

$ 193,199.5 

, 159,99^-2, 

20^553.0 

208,657.6 

.2.^7,632.9 * 

■ 275,686.8' . 

•^91,203.7'- *• 

300,873.0 

343,265.8 

S22,567r4 

56§,947.5 

589;605.1' 

698,937.0 . 

■ nl;lTl.b- 

■ 809,981.0 . 
744,119.7 



.'J 



REAL-SALFS 
TAX PER CAPITA 



S9.0 
^ 36.5 
37 .J 
37.3 
42.8 
46.2 
/.47.5 
47.8 
52.9 
78. d 
82.6 
'82.8 
. 94.0 
100.0 
98.2 



87.7 



Source: 1966 and 1976 Annual Report, of tlie Gomptrgller. 



% CHANGE IN 
REAL PER CAPITA 
- . SALES TAX 



r 6.37 
1.67 

*..41 

14.74 
8.04 
2.62 
.82 

10.52 

47.53 
5'. 85 
.29 

13.41 
6.17 

-1.52 
-10.69 
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V 














GASOLINE TAX COLLECTICS^S IN FLORIDA * 






196|^975 


• 


YEAR 


GASOLINE Ty\X 


Rl-AL GAS- TAX. 


REAL GASOf.IW , 


(Thousands) 1 


(Thousands) ^ 


"TAX PER CAPITA 


I960 


* $ 119,639 


$ 134,880.5 


27.2 


1961 


112,814 . 


' 137,069.2 - 


-. 26.4 


• 1962 


- 12^,915 • 


1-41,186.5 


26.2 


1963 


134 ',652 


146,839.7 


26.2! 


1964 


. 141,540 


152,357.4 


26.3 


1965 


* 150,38(1 


-159^132. 3 




1966 

• • 


. 159,855 


1-64, 459. 9 


26,8 ^1 


L967 


169, 1 55 


' -169,155.0 




1968 


18*1 .-090 


■ 173,790:8 


26.8 


1969- 


196,675 


•179,121.1' 


26.'<7 










1970 


• 213,977 


183,i27.3 


26. .7 . 


197-1- 


• 232,941 


192/037.1, 


27.0 


1972 


. ' 287,982 


^ 229, 834 ..0 


3t)^9 


' 1973, 


325,297 


244,40a.5 


31.2 


19-'4 


331,532 


224,463.1 


. '27.2 - ^ 


1975 


338,297. 


209,861.7 


. 24,. 7- - 



% CHANGE IN 
REAL. PER CAPITA., 
GASOLINE TAX 



- 3.24 

. 79" 
.38' 
. 3l'. 
1.36 
.40 
.-, ..37 
■ .47 

- .12 

- .08 
,95 

14.50 
.86 
-12.66 

- 9.11 



^1 



urcei 1966 and 1976 "Annual Report of the COTptroller. 
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JABLE 6, m 
' ^pVERAGE T;^ and LICENSES COLLECTIONS ' IN FLORIDA 

.1960-1975 . . 



.i96(r 

1961 
• 1962* 
1963. 
,1964 
I%5 ■• 
1966 • 
1967 
1968* 
1969*" 
' 1^70 

T972-* 
r. 1973* 
1974^. 
19f75' 



BEVERAGE TAX • 
^ND LICENSES^ 
(Thousandsj^. 

. $ '47,360 

, 48,97.7 ' 

51,930-- 

.53 ,917 

65,579 

70,249 

74,896"* 

79,^97^/ 

^ /: . 

99,207 » 

. 110,64? 
« 

' 1'22,950 
130,803 , - 

^ ,150,274 
165 ,'897" 
180,32*0 ' 
184,576 



REAL CfiVERAfee TAX- 
AND LICENSES 
,(ThQusands) . * 



.1 

* Source : 



$. 53,393.5 
54; 661 .8 
•57',3r7.9 
-48,'797.2 
, 70,591^0 
74,337.6 
" 77,053.5- 

✓ 

. 79 ,697; 0 
86,571.0 

r 

100,766.8 
105,718.0. 
107,834.3 
119,9'31.4 

122,085.3 
114,501.2 



^£AL BEVERAGE TAX 
AND i:lCENSF5 ■ ' - 
PER CJ^lTA . 

/ 10.7-8 • 
10.51 . 

"in. 51 

12.20 - 
\ ' 12..46*. 

12.'5S 

12.67- 

13.33 

15.04 
• 15.42 

15.14 ' 
. 16.11 ■ 

15.88^' 

14.80 ' - , 
, I3.49 



% CHWGE IN' • 
REAL BEVERAGE TAX 
AND LICENSES 
PER CAPITA- 



1966 and 1967 Annual^ Report of the QMiptroller. 



- 2.53 

.99 

, -v. 

- .99 

J6'.07 
2.20 
.70 
.9^ 

* 5.23 
'12,. 80 
2.54 
. - 1.81 

Km' 

- 1.41 

- 6.85 

- 8.82 



1 




^ < 



ERIC . ' 
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, • TABLE 7 

iMOTOR y/mitlE LICENSES COLLECTJONS Iti FLORIDA 
1960-1975 



YEAR 
■ I960*' 
1961 . 


.MOTOR VKHICLE 
LICENSES. 
(Thousands) 1 
^ . •' 
$. 50,862 

^ 51 ,8 A 


REAL 
' NCTOR VEHICLE 
LICENSES 
(Thousands) 

$ 57,341.6 

57,85y\4 • 


* REAL -NiOTOR VEHICLE^* 
LICENSES PER» CAPITA ' 

11.6- . . 

. nil'- • ♦ 


• 1962 • 


^ . 54,856 


,6a,525.4. 


• ". 11.2 

J 


1963 
. 1964 


57,648 • 
83,544 


•62,865.9 ' 
'89,929.0 


11.2- ' 
^ 15.5 


1965 
1966 


90,275 
86,174 


95,529.1 
88,656.4 


1(5.0 
\ 
• 14.4 


1967 • 


94,133 


'94,133.0 . 


. ■ 15.6' ■ ; - 


1968 


80^624 


77,374.3 


11.9 ' 


1969 * 


77,360 .. 


70,-455.4 


10.5 • 


1-970 . 


92,806 


79,798.8 


11.6 


1971 


116,453 

Ik 


• 9'6, 004.1 


13.5 


197;- 


133,632 '• 


106,649.6 


14.3 


•1973 


150,192 


U2,841;5 ' 


14.4- ; , 


1974 


166,113 ■ 


Il2fl66.5 


13.6 


19.75 


175,624 ' 


108,947.9 


.12.'» ■ 



'* CHANfJE IN 
REAL MOTOR VEHICLE 
LICENSES PER CAPITA 



^ 3.94 
.77 
.25 
3a. 30 
3.09 

- -9.84 
3.61 

^•-20.37 
* -11. 76 
10^70 
- 15-. 81 
■ 6.28 
.37- 
. - 5.21 

- 5;82 



Source: 1966 and 1976 Annual Report of the Comptroller. 
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< 


' ^ * • TABLE 8/ 
•RACING' TAX COLLECTIONS IN FLORIDA 
1960-1-975 

* « 


'racing tax 


- TAX' ; 

^ iJlvXlbcUlUo ) 


TAX PER 


$ 26,977 


* 

$ 30,413.8 


, 6.1 


9 A 1 ^ A 

9 7 AfiA 
L 1 y OoO 


9Q 1 on Q ' 

zy , ipU 


b.o 




. T y 1 A 7 Q- 


C A 

• b.o 


vl fil A 


J dL*\ • U 

✓ 

"^7 QAft 

J / y yoo» J 


A %• ' 

A A • 
0.4 


jo, / oy 


TQ Q7C C 

w>y , o / J . 0 


AC 4 

0. b 


TQ 9CZ 


• TO 9 C 7 Ci 

oy , zb^. u 


A 7 
0. Z 


42,693 \ 


40,972. 2* . 


^ 6.3 


h"n 090 '* 


43^651.2 


6.5 




44,404.1^ ' 


6.5 


>56,&21 ^ 


46,183.8 

• 


a-5 


61,610 


49,170.0 


'6.6 


67,550 


50,751/5 ^.5' 


76; 844 


' 52,027.'l. * ■ 


. 6.3 


,81,161 


50,348.0 


' • 5.^ 



r 



% "CHANGE IN 
REAL RACING 
TAX PER' CAPITA 



-8.65 

1.86 
-1.56 

9.57 
'4r31 

2.03 
-3.94' 

1.12 

• 3.25 

- .58 
f 

■ ..12 
1.86 
-2.09 
-2.51 
-5.92. 



1 



Sbiirce"; 14)66 and 1976 Annual' Report of the Ccmiptroller. 
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^ ' TABl^ 9 

♦ CIGARETTE TAX COLLECTIONS IN FLORIDA 
• 1960-1975 • 



YEAR 

,1960 
1961 
1962^ 
1963 
19^4 
1965 
1966 
1967' 
1968 
"1969 
.1970 
1971 
1972' 

1973 ; 

1974 * 
1975 



•CIGARtTTE ' . 

TAX • 
(Thousands 

31 fBsi ' 



• 33,629 
34,9Ma' 
•35,772 

57,653 
58,719 
60,814 " 
■ .71,450 
109,4.27 
vl08,4S5' ' 
122,087 
146,288 
• 160 ; 062 
174,240 
1.76,948 



r 



REAL CIGARET^ 
TAX ' 
(ThoUsan'ds) 

35,717.0 

.37,532.4 

38,536.4 

59,909,8~~ 

59,939.7 

61 ; 008. 5 

'60,410.5/ . 

60,814.0 

68',57q:i 

99,660.3 

93,254.5 

100,648.8 

11^,750.2 

120,256.9 

117,968/9 _ ^ 

109,?69«2 , 



REAL CKiARFITE 
•TAX PER CAl'ITA 



7.2 
7.2 

7. It 

7.0 
10. '4 
. 10.2 
9.8 
9.7 
10:.6 
14.9 
13,6 
14.1 



, 15,-. 7 
15.3 
14.3 
12.9 



% CHANGt- IN 
REAI, CIGARErrE 
'TAX PER CAPITA 



} 



-.05 
-1.11 
-2.30 
48.55 
-1.22 
-3.80 
1..77 
9. -23 
40.85 
-8.^4 
3.90 
1ft. 9Sf' 
-2.29 
-6.71 
-9;54 



Source: 1966 and 1976 Ann)bl RepDrt of the ConptToller. 
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T.mE in . . ■ 

ESTIMATES QF POPULATION, PRICES AND PERSQ^ INOTf- EFFECTS ON HjORIDA REVmiES 
' ■ 1961-1975 



Sales Tax 



CONSTANT POPU- 



C.P.I, 



-9.7470* 1.4110 * -1.986 
(1.82) (1.28) (2.67), 



PERSONAL 
INCOME 

1.0405 
(2.15)^ 



.3932 
.(6.98) 



\ 



D.W. F 

RATIO 



.0764-- 2.44 
(1.73) ^. ^ 



^990 .'6 .998 / 



Gasoline Tax 

Beverage (idx 
and Licenses 



Motor Vehicle 
Lincenses 



Racing Tax 
Cigarette Tax 



5.4771 ■ -.4672 * -.9969 

(2.61) (1.17) (4.96) 

■7.9540 ■ 1.1'454 * -1.36D5 

(1.82) (1.27) (3.72) 



-16.8191* 4.0893* 

(-1.02) (1..5S) 

-1.8262^ 1.1169 

(.6140) (2.12) 



.14Ei* .8435* 
(-Q^^t (.68) 



■•r 

.7250* 
(.45) 



.1547* 
(.65) 

'.1893* 
(.37) 



•1.1030 
<6.6f9) 

.9565 
(2.43) 



-.7939* 
(.75) 



,2665' 



.3292 * 
(.66) 



.1939 
(9.10) 

-.1393 
(3.03) 



.2378 * 
(1.6370) 



,0765 



(U24) (3.1609) 



.3547 .4069 .1385 
(6.15) (7.31)- (2.84) 



.0183* 2.75 
(.50) 



.1796*^ 1.20 
(1.41) 



2.32 .n335.5 .998 
625.8 .\997 



34.9 .951* 



.0417* 2.07 1221.6 
(1.5«) 



,998 



2.36 593.6 ..997 



t- Ratios. in^P^ent^eses - '. * 

* No -statistica^ignificance at 95 percent level, 
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REAL REVENUE 

COLLECTIONS 

Sales Tax 




TABLE 11 

ESTIMATES OF LONG-J^Ulil STOBILITY FOR ^ELECTED FLORIDA TAXF.S: 

. 1961-1975 



CONSTAJxIT 

7.343 
(13.56) . 



.078 
(9.41 



3 



I 

' . 1561 
(5., 93) 



V 



:0282*' 
(.52b) 



sn. D.w. 

,0503 1.38 



R ^TIO V 
,99(5 348.1 19.9 



Gasoline Tax 



10.009 
(33.139) 



, .032 
(6.59) 



,106 

(2*3e) 



.0433 



.91 .937 89.4 22.8 



Beverage Tax 
and Licenses 



Motor Vehicle 
Licenses 



Racing Tax 



Cigarette Tax 



7.387 
(12.-52) 



. . 8.586 
(11. .69). 



8.404 
(.%.04) 



^.862 
(1-5.85) 



.058 
(6.37;^ 

'. 039 
(3.-31).^ 



.031 
(8.2^). 



.•012* 
(1.11) 



.097* 
(1.46) 

.331 

(3.191 



.119 

■(5.22) 



.436 .409 ^'.132 
(8.52) ' (7.99) (2.74) 



t-ratios in parentheses. • 

*-No statistical significance" at 95 percent level.* 



-.065 
(1.13) 

-.225 
(2.04) 



.031' 
.(1.19) 



.0548 1.21 -'.96n 9Q.9 18.2 



■.o'^3: 



.97 ' .818 16.5- 



,0203 l."3 

9 



.0357 •i'.76 .992 ^^^.4- 



0.7 



^987* 297.3 49.3 



^8.0* 
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TABLE 12 




, ESTIMA^ OF SHOKT-RUN STABILITY FOR J^LECTED FLORIIIA TAXES*. , 
^ • 1961-1975 ^ 



Sales Tax 

0 

_ . Ga^iifte -Tax 
' ■ ^ 

• Beverage Tax 
/^^^ and License^ 



aJNSTANI 



AY 

"Y f 



:4;52gp..2.4143 14;2361 
?5) (2.54) (1.98). 



-5.4050 -1.44 
.(2.98) .(3.9' 



41? 



2.8070*' 

(1.87-) 



-2.0456* 1.3093 
(.84) (a. 92) 



1.96"32* 
(.56) 



Partial 
Coefficient 
of Determi- ■ 

nation 



-9.1284* 
(1.07) , 



.26 



-3.4252 * 

(.as) • 



.57 



.43 



D.W. 



2.06 



1.74' 



2.30 



F • 
Ratio 



3^69 ^ .501 



8.14 



4.32 



.58 



.54^ 



.Motor VeKicle 
Ldc^ses 



-J. 1062* .0864* ' 2i.4d22' 
(.1'4) , . (.08) ' .(1.79). ' 



-22.1726" 
(2.24) 



.00 



.81 »' . 1.80 



.32 



Racing tax 



-4.157.2 .6771- 
(1.9O0- (1.98) 



-(1.15X - 



-1 . 34 7&* 

(.5^0 



Cigarette Taoc. , . -3:6929* 1.6743* 5.4689* ^3444* «3fc^616* 

« ^[^) (.93)^ ,.(.37) (.32) (,62) ' ^ 



t-r.atios^in parenthfes^s. ' ' • 

.*^fo statistical signifisaht ^at' 95- percent level, 
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.26. 



.08 



1.59, 



2.42 



3.00 



.67. 



. .21 



41 



